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A Letter in Rhyme. 
London, 1820. 


Tue author of this volume, though excessively liberal in 
his advice, conveys it in so agreeable a manner, that it is 
by no means tedious. The lady he addresses is a frail 
one, and he, as such, seeks to amuse her by lively and 
erractic descriptions of fashionable life, without at all con- 
tining himself to any order or regularity in his descrip- 
tions. He dashes first into the ride at Hyde Park,—visite 
Almack’s and the Opera,—goes to Newmarket,—returns 
to Kensington Gardens,—visits the Fives’ Court,—ex- 
presses his opinion on waltzing and quadrilling; then 
changes the scene to Paris, where he gives Julia an ac- 
count of the Palais Royal, the spectacles, Parisian belles, 
and gaming-houses,—then returns to London,—praises 
female beauty.—lets off a squib at the House of Com- 
meus,—and concludes with ‘thoughts on marriage and 
the press.’ Such are a few,of the subjects treated of in 
this really clever and lively production. We shall select 
afew of the author’s animated descriptions; and first on 
the mysteries of dress :— 


‘ But how shall I, unblamed, express 
The awful mysteries of dress ; 

How, all unpractised, dare to tell 

The art sublime, ineffable, 

Of making midd/ing men look well ; 
Men who had been such heavy sailors 
But for their shoe-makers and tailors ? 
So, sharpened bythe cutler’s skill, 
The dullest weapons wound and kill ; 
So, when ’tis scarcely fit to eat, 

Good cooks, by dressing, flavour meat. 
And as, when steam has lent its motion 
*Gainst wind and tide, across the ocean, 
The merest tub will far outstrip 

The progress of the lightest ship 

That ever on the waters glided, 

If with an engine unprovided ;-— 

Thus beaus, in person and in mind 
Excelled by those they leave behind, 
On, through the world, undaunted, press, 
Back’d by the mighty power of dress ; 
While folks less confident than they 
Stare in mute wonder,—and give way. 


Charles was a master, a professor 

Of this great art—a first-rate dresser. 

Oft have I traced him through the town, 
Mowing whole ranks of beauty down. 
Armed at all points, from head to foot, 
From rim of hat to tip of boot ; 

Above so loose, below so braced, 

In chest exuberant, and in waist 

Just like an hour-glass or a wasp, 


Vor. So tightened, he could scarcely gasp. 
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Cold was the nymph who did not dote 
Upon him, in his new-built coat ; 

W hose heart could parry the attacks 

Of his voluminous Cossacks— 

Trowsers so called from those barbarians 
Nursed in the Steppes—the Crim-Tartarians, 
Who, when they scour a country, under 
‘Those ample folds conceal their plunder. 
How strange their destiny has been! 
Promoted since the year fifteen, 

In honour of these fierce allies, 

‘To grace our British legs and thighs ! 
F’ashion’s a tide which nothing stems ; 

So the Don mingles with the Thames ! 


But, ere his darts were aimed to kill, 
One charm, he knew, was wanting still. 

“« Weak,” would he cry, “ are the attacks 
Of vour voluminous Cossacks; 

In vain to suffocation braced 

And bandaged is your wasp-like waist ; 

In vain your buckram-wadded shoulders 
And chest astonish all beholders ; 

Wear any coat you will, ’tis fruitless; 
‘Those shoes, those very boots are bootless, 
Whose, tops (’twas I advised the mixture, ) 
Are moveable, and spurs a fixture ; 
All is unprofitable, flat, 

And stale, without a smart cravat, 
Muslined enough to hold its starch— 
‘That last key-stone of fashion’s arch ! 
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Speaking ofa ball at Almack’s, the author says,— 


‘ Here is the only coalition 

*Twixt government and opposition ; 

Here parties, dropping hostile notions, 
Make, on their legs, the self-same motions. 
Beauty each angry passion quenches, 
And seats them on the self-same benches, 
There to uphold, without a schism, 

The patronesses’ despotism ; 

The Whig, for female power and glory 
As great a stickler as the Tory: 

For, mortals, happy you may be 

At Almack’s, but you can’t be free ; 

Bent both in body and in soul 

To gentle, absolute control. 

Yet though despotic, why should any call 
Its wholesome exercise tyrannical ? 
Unlike all tyrants since the flood, 

These only mean their subjects’ good.’ 


There is much truth in the following apostrophe to 
London : 


‘London! thou comprehensive word, 
What joy thy streets and squares afford ! 
Think not thy warm admirer rallies, 

If he should add thy lanes and alleys ! - 
Thy independence let me share, 

Though clogg’d with smoke and foggy air, 
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Though I’m obliged my doors to make fast; 
‘Though | can get no cream for breakfast 3 
Though knaves within thee, cheat and plunder, 
And fires can scarcely be kept under; 
‘Though quite enough of force and fraud, 
By Bow and Marlborough Street unawed, 
At home besets us, and abroad ; 

And many a rook finds many a pigeon 

In Jaw. and physic, and religion, 

Eager to help a thriving trade on, 

And proud and happy to be preyed on. 
What signify such paltry blots ? 

The glorious sun himself has spots. 

In London, blest with competence, 

With temper, health, and common sense, 
None need repine or murmur,—nay, 

All may be happy, in their way. 

kev’n the lone dwellings of the poor 

And suffering are, at least, obscure ; 
And, in obscurity exempt 

I’rom poverty’s worst scourge, contempt. 
Unmarked the poor man seeks his den ; 
Unheeded issues forth again. 

Wherefore appears he? Nove inquires, 
Nor why nor whither he retires. 
All that his pride would fain conceal, 
All that shame blushes to reveal, 
The petty shifts, the groveling cares 
To which the sons of want are heirs, 
Lhose ills, which, grievous to be borne, 
Call forth—not sympathy butscorn, 

Ilere hidden, elude the searching eye 
Of callous curiosity. 


And what though poverty environ 

hull many a wretch with chains of iron? 
Do these in stricter bondage hold 

Their slaves than manacles of gold ? 

The costliest fetters are as strong 

As common ones, and last as long. 

Whom gall they most ?—’ Tis doubtful which, 
The very poor, er very rich ; 

‘} hose scourged with wants and discontents, 
Or these, with their establishments ; 
Victins, from real evils free, 

To nerves, cui dono! and ennui. 

Don’t fancy now that this ‘* cui bono”’ 

Iias some strange meaning, Julia. No, no, 
Start pot, my dear, nor blush, nor smile. ° 
The words but ask—is life worth while ? 


Sull, ghastly is thy spectre- face, 

© Poverty! in every place. 

But he whose lips have never quaffed 
from thy lean hands the bitter draught, 
Here may defy or follow fashion ; | 
Here may indulge his taste or passion, 
Pursue his pleasures or his Jabeurs, 
Aloof trom squires, unwatched by neighbours. 
London, within thy ample verge, 

W hat crowds lie sheltered, or emerge 
Buoyant in every shape and form, 

As stniles the calm, or raves the storm ! 
Well may they bless the prosperous gale, if, 
Unwrecked on constable or bailiff, 

‘They reach the harbour fair and free 

Of golden mediocrity. 

For, though to rail or Jaugh-at money 

Is over-dull, or over-funny, | 
(Since who would ridicule employment, 
Or cry down power, or quiz enjoyment.) 
London is, surely, to a tittle 

ihe place for ¢hose who have but /ittle.’ 


We select one extract more; it is on matrimony 2 
the press :— 





The duties of a member of Parliament are thus satir. 
cally enumerated. They are,— 


‘To calculate, with due precision, 
The moment of the next division ; 
The art in proper time to cough; 

The mysteries of pairing off ; 

When to be mute, and when to cheer 
A modest member with a ‘‘ hear ;” 
The secret, ere debates begin, 

Of whipping out—and whipping in 
From Bellamy’s, with checked digestion, 
Just as the Speaker puts the question , 
Such, Julia, are the hard conditions 
Imposed on sucking politicians !’ 


Speaking on the same subject he says,— 


‘ What, though thy floor, St. Stephen, yield 
To gifted minds a glorious field; 
Though rich the prize of those who aim 
Within thy walls at power and fame, 
And, through the struggles of debate, 
Rule, or aspire to rule, the state ; 

Yet who in mere routine would waste 
One grain of knowledge, sense, or taste’ 
Who, through atedious session, bear 

To slumber in the tainted air 

Of crowded benches, glad to make 

His dinner on a tough beef-steak : 

Or (summoned by a treasury-note) 
Night after night to sit and vote,— 

A mere machine, with no dominion 
Over his seat or his opinion ; 

Only to frank an ounce, and see 

On all his letter’s backs M. P.! 


Who would, as day begins to peep, 
(The house half hungry, half asleep) 
With many a yawn and inward curse, 
Hear a bad speech—or make a worse ? 
Who from his party, like a rat, run, 
To humour some capricious patron, 
Some trimming father, whom his son dreads, 
When he might take the Chiltern Hundreds, 
And in a trice resign his seat ? 
But that the terror of the Fleet, 
Or King’s Bench prison, from whose bourne 
Tis not so easy to return, 
Urges the slave, with puzzled will, 
To beara heavier bondage still.’ 
d 
a) 


«« There’s magic in the nuptial ring !”’ 
So fancy paints, and poets sing. 
But magic, as ’tis understood 
In conjuring-books, is bad and good ; 
In kindness practised, or in spite, 
By scores of witches, black and white. 
The genie of that ring (I’m loth 
To own his trimming) dealt in both. 
Hatred and scorn, as well as love, 
Within its narrow circle move ; 
And all,—love, hatred, joy, and mourning, 
Depends upon the way ’tis worn in. 


Thus dervises (the tale is Persian, 
Pray read it in the English version) 
Were changed, by force of certain switches 
Left-handed—into piles of riches ! 
But the poor blunderer, who struck 
With the right-hand, had different luck. 
For lo! to teach him how to judge ill, 
Each dervise, brandishing a cudgel, 
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With hard and heavy blows, instead 
Of money, left the wretch for dead. 


Enough. Pll not repeat the jokes 
Worn thread-bare upon married folks. 
Darts quite as pointed from their quivers 
Are aimed, in turn, at single-livers ; 
Since who from blame can stand aloof, 
Or what condition’s laughter-proof ? 
Enough.-—No longer I'll digress. 

Back, muse, from wedlock to the press. 

‘The paths of printing are mysterious, 
J own,—the consequences serious ; 

Stern censure, ridicule uncheck’d, 

<«« Faint praise,”’ and, worse than all—neglect ; 
The reader’s frowns, the critic’s stripes, 
And other incidents of types, 

When authors write to please themselves, 
And copies sleep unsold on shelves. 

But why stand shuddering on the brink ? 
Courage,—L1l venture,—swim or sink ; 
Past is the hour of hesitation ; 

So here (avaunt, deliberation !) 

Off goes my packet in a hurry, 

To take its chance with Mr. Murray. 

‘Say, Julia, did you ever try 

Your fortune in the lottery ; 

Where loss is easy to foretell, 

And gain almost a miracle ?— 

How like, how very like, I feel 

The press is to a lottery-wheel ! 

Both have their traps, and flatteriny: schemes, 
And puffs almost as true as dreams. 

Yet, though thus closely they agree, 
However rash the adventure be, 

I'll curb my terror as it rises, 

And risk my numbers—blanks or prizes.’ 
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History of the Indian Archipelago ; containing an Account 
of the Manners, Arts, Languages, Religions, Institu- 
tions, and Commerce o/ its Inhabitants. By John Craw- 
turd, F. R. S. late British Resident at the Court of the 
Sultan of Java. 3 vols, Svo. Edinburgh, 1820. 


THe Indian Archipelago is at the present moment a sub- 
ject of increased interest, from the circumstance of the 
misunderstanding which is said to exist between the Bri- 
tishand the Dutch governments, respecting the right to 
some of the numerous islands of which it is formed. Of 
itself, it is of considerable importance; it isan immense 
soup of islands, which occupy a large portion of the 
ocean between the southern shores of Africa and the 
north of New Holland. It embraces in length, forty de- 
stees of longitude, close to the line,—namely, from the 
Western extremity of the island of Sumatra to the parallel 
of the Araoe Islands, not including in the estimate the 
greater portion of the immense island of New Guinea. Its 
"readth is thirty degrees of latitude, from the parallel of 
, south to 19° north latitude, thus comprehending, with 
© intervening seas, an area of four millions and-a-half of 
seographical, or about five millions of statute miles. 
tien - = of the volumes before us has, to the informa- 
wiser ow y known respecting the Indian Archipelago, 
ie > va uable addition froin his own observation and 
a wa during a period of nine years that he resided in 


“TT ‘ . , 
OL, Indian Archipelago is throughout of a mountainous 
e €, and its principal mountains from one extremity to ano- 
»are€ volcanoes. It is very generally covered with deep 








forests of stupendous trees. The number of grassy plains is 
very small, and there are noarid, sandy deserts. It is distin- 
guished from every cluster of islands in the world by the pre- 
sence of neriodical winds, and from all countries whatever by 
the peculiar character of these. Animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions either differ wholly from those of other countries, 
or are important varieties of them. In one quatter, even the 
principal article of food is such as man no where else sub- 
sists upon. ‘The productions of the ocean are not less remark- 
ble for abundance and variety than those of the land.” 


There are two original races of the human species in 
the Indian Archipelago, perfectly different from each 
other as they are from the rest of the world :— 


‘ This is the only portion of the globe which presents so un- 
natural a phenomenon. One of these races may generally 
be described as a brown complexioned people, with lank 
hair; and the other as a black, or rather sooty-coloured race, 
with woolly or frizzled hair. The brown and negro races ot 
the Archipelago may be considered to present in their physi- 
cal and moral character, a complete parallel with the white 
and negro races of the western world, The first have always 
displayed as ewinenta relative superiority over the second, 
as the race of white men have done over the negroes of the 
west,’ 

Both these tribes are of short stature; the brown co- 
loured arenot above five feet two inches high; and the wool- 
ly-haired race are only about four feet moe inches high. 
They wage an interminable war; the fairer races hunting 
down the African negro like wild beasts. The mental 
powers of these tribes is very limited indeed ; their memo- 
ries treacherous and uncertain; their imaginations wanton 
and childish ; no man can tell his own age, nor the date ot 
any remarkable transaction in the history of his tribe or 
country. 

The inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago are cruel 
und superstitious ; their punishments are of the most bar- 
barous descriptions, as will be seen in the following ac- 
count of the impaling a Macassar slave :--- 


‘The criminal was led, in the morning, to the place of 
execution, being the grass plat, which I have before taken no- 
tice of, and laid upon his belly, being held byfourmen. ‘The 
executioner then made a transverse incision at the lower part 
of the body, as far as the os sacrum; he then introduced the 
sharp point of the spike, which was about six feet long, and 
made of polished iron, into the wound, so that it passed be- 
tween the back bone and the skin. ‘two men drove it 
forcibly up, along the spine, while the executioner held the 
end, and gave it a proper direction, till it came out between 
the neck and shoulders. The lower end was then put into a 
wooden post, and riveted fast ; and the sufferer was lifted up, 
thus impaled, and the post stuck in the ground. Atthe top 
of the post, about ten feet from the ground, there was a kind 
of little bench, upon which the body rested. The insensi- 
bility or fortitude of the miserable sufferer was incredible. He 
did not utter the least complaint, except when the spike was 
riveted into the pillar; the hammering and shaking occasioned 
by it seemed to be intolerable to him, and he then bellowed 
out for pain ; and likewise once again, when he was lifted up 
and set inthe ground. He sat in, this dreadful situation til 
death put an end to his torments, which fortunately happened 
the next day, about three o’clock in the afternoon. He owed 
this speedy termination of his misery to a light shower of rain, 
which continued for about an hour, and he gave up the ghost 
half an hour afterwards. There have been instances, at Ba- 
tavia, of criminals who have been impaled in the dry season, 
and have remained alive for eight, or more days, without any 
food or drink, which is prevented to be given them by a guard 
who is stationed at the place of execution, for that purpose. 
One of the surgeons of the city assered me, that none of the 
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parts immediately necessary to life are injured by impale- 
ment, which makes the punishment the more cruel and into- 
lerable ; but that, as soon as any water gets into the wound, it 
mortifies, and occasions a gangrene, which directly attacks the 
more noble parts, and brings on death almost immediately. 
This miserable sufferer continually complained of unsutter- 
able thirst, which is peculiarly incident to this terrible punish- 
ment. The criminals are exposed, during the whole day, to 
the burning ravs of the sun, and are unceasingly tormented 
by nuimerous stinging insects. 

“«{ went to see him again, about three hours before he died, 
and found him conversing with the bystanders. He related 
to them the manner Mm which he had murdered his good mas- 
ter, and expressed his repentance and abhorrence of the crime 
he had committed. This he did with great composure, yet 
an instant afterwards he burst out in the bitterest complaints 
of unquenchable thirst, and raved for drink, while no one was 
allowed to alleviate, by a single drop of water, the excruci- 
ating torments he underwent.’ 

The prevalence of superstition is proved in the laws of 
the ancient code of Java, which is still in force in the island 
of Bali. Their laws say,— 


‘If a person write the name of another on a shroud, or ona 
bier, or on an image of paste, or on a leaf which he buries, 
suspends from a tree, places in haunted ground, or where two 
roads cross each other, this is sorcery, If a man write the 
naine of another on a skull, or other bone, with a mixture of 
blood and charcoal, and places the same at his threshold in 
water, this also is sorcery. Whatever man does so, shall be 
put to death by the magistrate. Ifthe matter be very clear, 
let the punishment of death be extended to his parents, to his 
children, and to his grand children. Let no one escape. 
Permit no one related to one so guilty to remain on the face 
of the land, and let their property of every description be 
confiscated. Should the parents or children of the sorcerer 
reside in a distant part of the country, let them be found out 
and put to death, and Jet their property, though concealed, be 
sought for and confiscated.’ 


A more striking instance of their superstition is related 
by the author :— 


‘Some years ago it was discovered, almost by accident, 
that the scudl of a buffalo was superstitiously conducted from 
one part of the island to another! The point insisted upon 
was never to let it rest, but keep it in constant progressive 
inotion. It was carried in a basket, and one person was no 
sooner relieved from the load than it was taken up by another; 
jor the understanding was, that some dreadful imprecation was 
denounced against the man who should let it rest. In this 
manner the scull was hurried from one province to another, 
and after 2 circulation of many hundred miles, at length 
reached the town of Samarang, the Dutch governor of which 
seized it and threw it into the sea, and thus the spell was 
broke. The Javanese expressed no resentment, and nothing 
further was heard of this unaccountable transaction. With 
whom, or where it originated, no man could tell. In the 
month of May, 1814, it was unexpectedly discovered, that in 
a remote but populous part of the island of Java, a road was 
constructed, leading to the top of the mountain Swnbeng, one 
of the highest in the island. An enquiry being set on foot, 
it was discovered that the delusion which gave rise to the 
work had its origin in the province of Banyumas, in the terri- 
tories of the Susunan, that the infection spread to the territory 
of the Sultan, from whence it extended to that of the Euro- 
pean power. On examination, a road was found constructed 
twenty feet broad, and from fifty to sixty miles in extent, 
wonderfully smooth and well made. One point which ap- 
pears to have been considered necessary was, that the road 
should not cross rivers, the consequence of which was, that it 
winded in a thousand ways, that the principle might not be 
infringed. Another point as peremptorily insisted upon was, 
that the straight course of the road should not be interrupted 
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| by any regard to private rights; and, in consequence, tree: 

and houses were overturned to make way forit. The popu- 
lation of whole districts, occasionally to the amount of five 
and six thousand labourers, were employed on the road, and 
ainong a people disinclined to active exertion, the Jaborioy. 
work was nearly completed in two months; such was ¢). 
effect of the temporary enthusiasm with which they were j,. 
spired. It appeared in the sequel, that a bare report had ce 
the whole work in motion. An old woman had dreamt, o; 
pretended to have dreamt, that a divine personage was aboy; 
to descend from heaven on the mountain Sumbeng. Piet, 
suggested the propriety of constructing a road to facilitate }j; 
descent, and divine vengeance, it was rumoured, would pur. 
sue the sacrilegious person who refused to join in the merito. 
rious labour. These reports quickly wrought on the fear 
and ignorance of the people, and they heartily joined in the 
enterprise. The old woman distributed slips of palin leave: 
to the labourers, with magic letters written upon them, which 
were charms to secure them against wounds and sickness, 
When this strange affair was discovered by the native autho. 
rities, orders were given to desist from the work, and the in- 
habitants returned without murmur to their wonted Occups- 
tions. Itseldom, however, happens in Java that these wide. 
spread delusions terminnte so happily as in the instances 
which I have quoted. They are much more frequently ac- 
companied by formidable insurrections, and take place in 
times of anarchy, or when a province Is goaded to resistance 
by excessive extortion, or other form of mal-government. 
Whena province is in this unfortunate situation, the most con- 
temptible pretender will have a crowd of followers; and one 
of any talents will be sure to head a formidable revolt. Hence 
the crowd of pretenders under the name of Xraman, that in 
all ages have disturbed the peace of Java*. Hardly a year 
passes that some vagabond does not declare himself a king, 4 
saint, or a prophet, proclaiming his intention of redressing 
some earthly grievance, or pointing out some new road to 
heaven. Some of those impostors go the length of preaching 
a new religion, whilst others content themselves with declar- 
ing their lineal descent from some popular monarch of ancient 
Javan story.’ 

Among the peculiar habits and manners of these peo- 
ple, we may notice that they consider it respegtful * 
cover the head instead of uncovering it; an inferior neve! 
stands upright in the presence of his superior. There Is 
one mode of demonstrating affection and respect particu- 
larly nauseous and indelicate. It consists in the sapere’ 
offering to the inferior the chewed refuse of the betel . 
areca, prepared as a mark of great aflection, which the 
latter swallows with much satisfaction. . 

Their amusements consist of the fights of animals, we 
ing, and a wretched imitation or substitute for dramatic 
entertainments :— 


«« The Javanese do not disdain to be amused by a b : 
between two warlike crickets, called, in their language, oh 
krek, nor hesitate to bet considerable sums on the resu ‘ 
The little animals are excited to con by - ical 
of a blade of grass judiciously applied to their noses. 

ota ssaaritity of the locunaie in matters of this sort ~~ 
not end here. ‘They will risk their money on the _—. 
and hardness of a particular nut, called the hamiri, an sctiee 
skill, patience, and dexterity are consumed in the se m ‘de 
and the strife. At other times the combat, which 1s to ¢ “? 
the fortune of the parties, is between two paper sgt rie 
object in this strife being the fall of the adversary by t x - 
struction of its string. [na favourable day, fifty oF og 
these will be sometimes seen hovering over mancrege aie 
Other diversions depending on the courage or ferocity the Ja 
mals, and independent of play, are common. Among 
meaning 
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* ‘*Kraman is a word of the Javanese language, 





* rebel.” ’ 
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» most interesting of these is the combat of the tiger 
. The buffalo of the Indian islands is an animal 
d strength, and of no contemptible courage ; 

“he is an overmatch for the royal tiger, hardly ever failing 
age ‘olf victorious in the fight with him. It must be con- 
rhe at there is no small satisfaction in seeing this peaceful 
peg Sei animal destroy his ferocious and savage enemy. 
Neither are possessed of much active courage ; the tiger, in- 
ded isa coward, and fights only perfidiously, or through 
| On this account, it is necessary to confine them 
within very narrow limits, and farther, to goad them by vari- 
ous contrivances. A strong cage, of a circular form, about 
ten feet in diameter, and fifteen feet high, partly covered at 
the top, is for this purpose constructed, by driving stakes into 
the ground, which are secured by being interwoven with 
banboo. The buffalo is first introd uced, and the tiger let in 
afterwards from an aperture. The first renconter is usually 
tremendous ; the buffalo is the assailant, and his attempt is to 
crush his antagonist to death against the strong walls of the 
cage, in which he frequently succeeds. The tiger, soon con- 
vinced of the superior strength of his antagonist, endeavours 
to avoid him, and when he cannot do so, springs insiduously 
upon his head and neck. Inthe first combat of this nature to 
which I was witness, the buffalo, at the very first effort, broke 
his antagonist’s ribs against the cage, and he dropped down 
dead. The buffalo is not always so fortunate. I have seen a 
powerful tiger hold him down, thrown upon his knees, for 
many secends; and in a few instances, he is so torn with 
wounds that he must be withdrawn, anda fresh one introduced. 
In nineteen cases out of twenty, however, the buffalo is the 
victor. After the first onset, there is little satisfaction in the 
combat ; for the animals, having experienced each other’s 
strength and ferocity, are reluctant to engage: and the prac- 
tices used to goad them to a renewal of the fight are abomina- 
ble. The tiger is roused by firebrands and boiling water, and 
the buffalo, by pouring upon his hide a potent infusion of cap- 
sicums, and by the application of a most poisonous nettle, 
(kamadu,) a single touch of which would throw the strongest 
human frame into a fever. 

‘« Wild hogs, which are in vast abundance in Java, are en- 
snared and fought against rams and goats, a ludicrous but 
bloodiess combat. The wild boar of Java is an animal of little 
ferocity, and not much strength. 

‘« A combat between two bulls, such as the people of Bu- 
tan, and other countries to the north of Bengal, delight in, is 
a favourite exhibition among some of the people of the island 
of Madura.’’’ 


They have three sorts of dances :—serious dances on 
public occasions, the private dances at festivities, and 
the exhibition of professed dancers :— 


‘“ Of the first kind are the war dances of the people of Ce- 
lebes. If a warrior throws out a defiance to his enemy, it is 
done in a dance, in which he brandishes his spear and kris, 
pronouncing an emphatic challenge. If a native of the same 
Country runs a muck, ten to one but he braves death in a 
dancing posture. When they swear eternal hatred to their 
enemies, or fidelity to their friends, the solemnity is accom- 
panied by adance. There is (observes the author) a good 

eal more vivacity on these occassions than I ever saw exhibited 
on any other of the same kind. 

‘“ All orders executed in the presence of a Javanese mo- 
harch, on public occasions, are accompanied by a dance. 

hen a message is to be conveved to the royal ear, the mes- 
Senger advances with a solemn dance, and retreats in the same 
Way. The ambassadors from one native prince in Java to 
another follow the same course when coming into and retiring 
(om the presence of the sovereign to whom they are deputed. 
hen the persons whose buisness it is to let the tiger loose 
a as into the hollow square of spearmen, as above 
ae ned, have performed their duty, and received the 

yat_ nod to retire, an occasion, one would think, when 
ancing might be spared, they do so in a slow dance and 
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solemn strut, with some risk of being devoured by the tiger, 
in the midst of their performance. 

‘ «* Previous to the introduction of the Mahomedan religion, 
it appears to have been the custom Of all the oriental islanders, 
for the men of rank, at their public festivities, when heated 
with wine, to dance. Upon such occasions, the exhibition 
appears to have been a kind of war dance. The dancer drew 
his kris, and went through all the evolutions of a mock-fight. 
At present the practice is most common among the Javanese, 
with every chief of whom, dancing, far from being considered 
scandalous, as among the people of Western India, is held to 
be a necessary accomplishment. Respectable women never 
join in it, and with that séa, dancing is confined to those whose 
profession it is. Inthe most crowded circle of strangers, a 
Javanese chief will exhibit in the mazes of the dance with an 
ordinary dancing girl, or, in other words, with a common 
prostitute. I have often seen the sultan of Madura, a most 
amiable and respectable prince, in this situation. “The dance 
at such times is nothing more than the slow and solemn pac- 
ing exhibited on other occasions. 

«<The professed dancers differ little but in inferiority of 
skill, from the common dancing girls of Hindustan. The 
music to which the dancing is performed is indeed, generally, 
incomparably better than that of western India, although the 
vocal part of it isequally harsh and dissonant. Nowand then, 
a single voice of great tenderness and melody may be found, 
but whenever an effort is made at raising it for the accommo- 
dation of an audience, it becomes harsh and unmusical. ‘The 
songs sung on such occasions are often nothing more than un- 
premeditated effusions; but among the Javanese, to whom [ 
ain now more particularly alluding, there are some national 
ballads, that might bear a comparison with the boasted odes 
of the Persian minstrels.” ’ 

Our extracts will show that Mr. Crawford knows how 
to select interesting descriptions; and while we give him 
credit for his talents as an historian, we can rely on his 
fidelity,—a circuinstance of no common importance in an 
author who gives an account of countries of which we 
were hitherto in comparative ignorance. 
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The Sketch Book of Geoffery Crayon, Gent. Vol. U1. 


(Concluded from p. 534.) 


THE present sketches of Mr. Crayon are generally too 
long for insertion in our pages, and by mutilation, they 
would suffer so much that we are unwilling to attempt it. 
The sketch of the stage coach will allow us to detach the 
character of an English stage coachman, which it will be 
seen is drawn to the life. We must premise that Mr. 
Crayon was travelling in Yorkshire, and at that festive 
season of the year Christmas. But for the coachman:— 


‘He has commonly a broad full face, curiously mottled 
with red, as if the blood had been forced by hard feeding into 
every vessel of the skin; he is swelled into jolly dimensions 
by frequent potations of malt liquors, and his bulk is still fur- 
ther increased by a multiplicity of coats, in which he is buried 
like a cauliflower, the upper one reaching to his heels. He 
wears a broad brimmed low crowned hat, a huge rol! of co- 
loured handkerchief about his neck, knowingly knotted and 
tucked in at the bosom ; and has in summer time a large bou- 
quet of flowers in his buttenhole; the present, most probably, 
of some enamoured country lass. His waistcoat is commonly 
of some bright colour, striped, and his small clothes extend 
far below the knees, to meet a pair of jockey boots which 
reach about half way up his legs. 

‘ All this costume is maintained with mpeh precision; be 
has a pride in having his clothes of excellent materials ; and 
notwithstanding the seeming grossness of lis appearance, there 
is still discernable that neatness and propriety of person, whic. 
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is almost inherent in an Englishman. He enjoys great conse- 
quence and consideration along the road; has frequent con- 
ferences with the village housewives, who look upon him as 
aman of great trust and dependence ; and he seems to have 
a good understanding with every bright eyed country lass. 
The moment he arrives where the horses are to be changed, 
he throws down the reins with something of an air, and aban- 
dons the cattle to the care of the hostler; his duty being 
merely to drive them from one stage to another. When off 
the box, his hands are thrust in the pockets of his great coat, 
and he rolls about the inn yard with an air of the most abso- 
lute lordliness. Here he is generally surrounded by an ad- 
miring throng of hostlers, stable boys, shoeblacks, and those 
nameless hangers-on, that infest inns and taverns, and run 
errands, and do all kind of odd jobs, for the privilege of bat- 
tening on the drippings of the Kitchen and the leakage of the 
taproom. ‘These all look up to him as to an oracle ; treasure 
up his cant phrases ; echo his opinions about horses and other 
topics of jockey lore; and, above all, endeavour to imitate 
his air and carriage. Every ragamuffin that has a coat to his 
back thrusts his hands in the pockets, rolls ia his gait, talks 
slang, and is an embryo coachey. 

‘Perhaps it might he owing to the pleasing serenity that 
reigned in my own mind, tbat I fancied I saw ciicerfulness in 
every countenance throughout the journey. uA stage coach, 
however, carries animation always with it, and puts the world 
In motion as it whirls along. The horn, sounded at the en- 
trance of a village, produces a general bustle. Some hasten 
forth to meet friends; some with bundles and bandboxes to 
secure places, and inthe hurry of the moment can hardly take 
leave of the group that accompanies them. li the ican tine, 
the coachman has a world of small conimissions to execute. 
Sometimes he delivers a hare or pheasant ; sometimes jerks a 
small parcel or newspaper to the door of a public house ; and 
sometimes, with knowing leer and words of sly import, hands 
to some half-blushing, half-laughing housemaid an odd shaped 
billet-doux from some rustic admirer. As the eoach rattles 
through the village, every one runs to the window, and you 
have glances on every side of fresh country faces and bloomn- 
Ing giggling girls. At the corners are asseinbled juntos of 
village idlers and wise men, who take their stations there for 
the important purpose of seeing company pass; but the sagest 
knot is generally at the blacksmith’s, to whom the passing of 
the coach is an event fruitful of much speculation. ‘The smith, 
with the horse’s heel in his lap, pauses as the vehicle whirls 
by ; the cyclops round the anvil suspend their ringing ham- 
mers, and suffer the iron to grow cool ; and the sooty spectre 
in brown paper cap, labouring at the bellows, leans on the 
handle fora moment, and permits the asthmatic engine to 
heave a long-drawn sigh, while he glares througa the murky 
smoke and sulphureous gleams of the smithy. 

‘ Perhaps the impending holyday might have given a more 
than usual animation to the country, for it seemed to me as if 
every body was in good looks and good spirits. Game, poul- 
try, and other luxuries of the table, were in brisk circulation 
in the villages; the grocers, butchers, and fruiterers’ shops 
were thronged with customers. The housewives were stirring 
briskly about, putting their dwellings in order, and the glossy 
branches of holly, with their bright red berries, began to ap- 
pear at the windows. The scene brought to mind an old 
writer’s account of Christmas preparations :—‘* Now capons 
and hens, besides turkeys, geese, and ducks, with beef and 
mutton—must all die—for in twelve days a multitude of pceo- 
ple will not be fed with a little. Now plums and spice, sugar 
and honey, square it among pies and broth. Now or never 
must music be ia tune, for the youth must dance and sing to 
get them a heat, while the aged sit by the fire. The country 
maid leaves half her market, and must be sent again, if she 
forgets a pack of cards on Christmas eve. Great is the conten- 
tion of holly and ivy, whether master or dame wears the 
breecnes. Dice and cards benefit the butler; and if the cook 
do not lack wit, he will sweetly lick his fingers.” 

‘ In the evening we,reached a village where I had deter- 





mined to pass the night. As we drove into the great Zatew 
of the inn, I saw on one side the light of a rousing kitchen 2 
beaming through a window. I entered and admired ah 
hundredth time, that picture of convenience, neatness be 
broad honest enjoyment, the kitchen of an English inn . 
was of spacious dimensions, hung round with copper and ki 
vessels highly polished, and decorated here and there with ; 
Christmas green. Hams, tongues, and flitches of bacon, yp ; 
suspended from the ceiling ; a smoke jack made its beastie. 
clanking beside the fire place, and a clock ticked in one a 
ner. A well-scoured deal table extended along one side of the 
kitchen, with a cold round of beef, and other hearty Vian 4 
upon it, over which two foaming tankards of ale seemed 
mounting guard. ‘lravellers of inferior order were preparin 
to attack this stout repast, whiist others sat smoking and . 
siping over their ale on two high-backed oaken seats beside 
the fire. Trim housemaids were hurrying backwards and for 
wards under the directions of a fresh bustling landlady ; but 
still seizing an occasional moment to exchange a flippant word 
and have arallying laugh, with the group around the fire. 
Phe scene completely realized poor Robin’s humble idea of 
the comforts of mid-winter :— 


ds, 


** Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
To reverence Winter's silver hair; 

A handsome hostess, merry host, 

A pot of ale now and a toast, 

Tobacco and a good coal fire, 

Are things this season doth require.*”’ 

The two sketches we have already given are of a lively 
description: to exhibit our author’s talents on more 
serious occasions, we shall now quote one beautifully 

athetic,—it is called the * Pride of the Village,’ 
pathetic,—it 1s called the * Pride of the Village,’ and isa 
tale of hapless love. ‘The author commences with aa 
account of the simple village funeral, and then: proceeds 
to relate the history of this victim of misguided attach- 
ment i-— 


‘On returning to the inn, [ learnt the whole story of the 
deceased. it was 2 simple one, and such as has often been 
told. She had been the beauty and pride of the village. Her 
father had once been an opulent farmer, but was reduced in 
circumstances. ‘This was an only child, and brought up en- 
tirely at home, in the simplicity of rural life. She had been 
the pupil of the village pastor, the favourite lamb of his little 
flock. ‘Phe good man watched over her education with pa- 
ternal care; it was limited, and suitable to the sphere in which 
she was to move; for he only sought to make her an orna- 
ment to her station in life, not to raise her above it. The 
tenderness and indulgence of her parents, and the exemption 
from all ordinary occupations, had fostered a natural grace and 
delicacy of character, that accorded with the fragile loveliness 
of her form. She appeared like some tender plant of the gar- 
den, blooming accidentally amid the hardier natives of the 
fields. 

‘The superiority of her charms was felt and acknowledged 
by her companions, but without envy ; for it was surpassed 
by the unassuming gentieness and winning kindness of het 
inanners. It might be truly said of her:— | 

‘* This is the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 

Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does or seems, 

But smacks of something greater than herself,— 

Too noble for this place.” ’ ‘ 

‘The village was one of those sequestered spots, which wat 
retain some. vestiges of old English customs. It had its rare 
festivals and holyday pastimes, and still kept up some ae 
observance of the once popular rites of May. These, indeet 
had been promoted by its present pastor, who was a gore t 
old customs, and one of those simple Christians that thi d 
their mission fulfilled by promoting joy on earth and te 
will among mankind. Under his auspices, the May-pole s 


* Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1634. 
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‘om year to year in the centre of the village green; on May- 
sy it was decorated with garlands and streamers; and a 
= or lady of the May was appointed, as in former times, 
) gout at the sports, and distribute the prizes and rewards. 
The picturesque situation of the village, and the fancifulness 
f its rustic fetes would often attract the notice of casual visi- 
; rs, Among these, on one May-day, was a younger officer, 
ye regiment had been recently quartered in the neigh- 
hourhood. He was charmed with the native taste that per- 
waded this village pageant ; but, above alt, with the dawning 
loveliness of the queen of May. It was the village favourite, 
who was crowned with flowers, and bfushing and smiling in 
jl the beautiful confusion of girlish diffidence and delight. 
The artlessness of rural habits enabled him readily to make 
her acquaintance ; he gradually won his way into her intimacy; 
and paid his court to her in that unthinking way in which 
young officers are too apt to trifle with rustic simplicity. 
* ¢ There was nothing in his advances to startle or alarm. He 
never even talked of love ; but there are modes of making it, 
more eloquent than language, and which convey it subtilely 
and irresistibly to the heart. ‘The beam of the eye, the tone 
of the voice, the thousand tendernesses which emanate from 
every word, and look, and action—these form the true elo- 
ouence of love, and can always be felt and understood, but 
never described. Can we wonder that they should readily 
win aheart, young, guileless, and susceptible? As to her, she 
loved almost unconsciously ; she scarcely inquired what was 
the growing passion that was absorbing every thought and feel- 
ing, or what were to be its consequences. She, indeed, 
looked not to the future. When present, his looks and words 
occupied her whole attention; when absent, she thought but 
of what had passed at their recent interview. She would wan- 
der with him through the green lanes and rural scenes of the 
vicinity. He taught her to see new beauties in nature: he 
talked in the language of polite and cultivated life, and 
breathed into her ear the witcheries of romance and poetry. 

‘Perhaps there could not have been a passion, between the 
sexes, more pure than this innocent girl’s. ‘The gallant figure 
of her youthiul admirer, and the splendour of his military 
attire, might at first have charmed her eye; but it was not 
these that had captivated her heart. Her attachment had 
something in it of idolatry. She looked up to him as to a be- 
ing ofa superior order. She felt in his society the enthusiasm 
of a mind naturally delicate and poetical, and now first 
awakened toa keen perception of the beautiful and grand. 
Ofthe sordid distinctions of rank and fortune, ske thought 
nothing; it was the difference of intellect, of demeanour, of 
manners, from those of the rustic society to which she had 
been accustomed, that elevated him in her opinion. She 
would listen to him with charmed ear and downcast look of 
mute delight, and her cheek would mantle with enthusiasm ; 
orif ever she ventured ashy glance of timid admiration, it 
Was as quickly withdrawn, and she would sigh and blush at 
the idea of her comparative unworthiness. 

‘ Her lover was equally impassioned; but his passion was 
mingled with feelings of a coarser nature. He had begun the 
connexion in levity ; for he had often heard his brother offi- 


to pr 





cers boast of their village conquests, and thought some tri- 
uinph of the kind necessary to his reputation as a man of spirit. | 
But he was too full of youthful fervour. His heart had not | 
yet been rendered sufficiently cold and selfish by a wandering | 
and a dissipated life: it caught fire from the very flame it 
sought to kindle; and before he was aware of the nature of 
uS situation, he became really in love. 

‘What was he todo? There were the old obstacles which 
SO incessantly occur in these heedless attachments. His rank 
in life--the prejudices of titled connexions—his dependance 
opr a proud and unyielding father—all forbad him to think 
yi matrimony :—but when he looked down upon this innocent 

bg, so tender and confiding, there was a purity in her 
Manners, a blamelessness in her life, and a beseeching mo- 





examples of men of fashion ; and to chill the glow of generous 
sentiment, with that cold derisive levity with which he had 
heard them talk of female virtue: whenever he came into her 
presence, she was still surrounded by that mysterious, but 
umpassive charm of virgin purity, in whose hallowed sphere 
no guilty thought can live. 

* The sudden ariival of orders for the regiment to repair to 
the continent, completed the confusion of his mind.. He 
remained for a short time in a state of the most painful irreso- 
lution; he hesitated to communicate the tidings, until the day 
for marching was at hand; when he gave her the intelligence 
In the course of an evening ramble. 

‘The idea of parting had never before occurred to her. It 
broke in at once upon her dream of felicity ; she looked upon 
it as a sudden and insurmountable evil, and wept with the 
guileless simplicity of a child. He drew her to his bosom, 
and kissed the tears from her soft cheek; nor did he meet with 
a repulse ; for there are moments of mingled sorrow 
derness, which hallow the caresses of affection. Ile was na- 
turaliy impetuous ; and the sight of beauty apparently vicld- 
ing in his arms; the confidence of his power over her; and 
the dread of losing her for ever; all conspired to overwhelin 
his better feelings—he ventured to propose that she should 
leave her home, and be the companion of his fortunes. 

‘ He was quite a novice in seduction, and blushed and fal- 
tered at his own baseness; but so innocent of mind was his 
intended victim, that she was at first at a loss to comprehend 
his meaning ;—-and why she should leave her native vil'age, 
and the humble roof of her parents? When at last the nature 
of his proposals flashed upon her pure mind, the etfect was 
withering. She did not weep—she did not break forth into 
reproach—she said not a word--but she shrunk back aghast 
as from a viper, gave him a look of anguish that pierced to 
his very soul ; aud clasping her hands in agony, tled, as if for 
refuge, to her father’s cottage. 

‘The officer retired, confounded, humiliated, and repent- 
ant. It is uncertain what might have been the result of the 
conflict of his feelings, had not his thoughts been diverted by 
the bustle of departure. New scenes, new pleasures, and new 
companions, soon dissipated his self-reproach, and stifled his 
tenderness ; yet, amidst the stir of camps, the revelries of 
garrisons, the array of armies, and eventhe din of battles, his 
thoughts would sometimes steal back tothe scene of rural 
quiet and village simplicity—the white cottage—the footpath 
aiong the silver brook and up the hawthorn hedge, and the 
little village maid loitering along it, leaning on bis arm, and 
listening to him with eyes beaming with unconscious aliection. 

‘The shock which the poor girl had received, in the de- 
struction of all her ideal world, had indeed been cruel. 
Faintings and hystericks had at first shaken her tender frame, 
and were succeeded by a settled and pining melancholy. She 
had beheld trem her window the march of the departing troops. 
She had seen her faithless lover borne off, as if tu triumph, 
amidst she sound of drum and trumpet, and the pop of arms. 
She strained a last aching gaze after him, as the morning sun 
glittered about his igure, and his plume waved in the breeze: 
he passed away like a bright vision from her sight, and lett 
her all in darkness. 

‘It would be trite to dwell on the particulars of her after 
story. lt waslike other tales of love-melancholy. She avoided 
society, aud wandered out alone in the walks she had most 
frequented with ber lover. She sought, like the stricken 
deer, to weep in silence and loneliness, and brood over the 
barbed sorrow that raukled in her soul. Sometime she wou d 
be seen late of an evening sitting in the porch of the village 
church; and the miikmaids, returning froin the neids, would 
now and then overhear her, singing some plaintive ditty in the 
hawthorn walk. She became fervent in her devotions at 
church; and as the old people saw her approach, so wasted 
away, yet with a hectic bloom, and that halloweu air which 
melancholy diffuses round the form, they would make way 


and ten- 





desty in her looks, that awed down every licentious feeling. 
ivan did he try to fortify himself by a thousand heartless 


for her, as for something spiritual, and, looking after her, 
| would shake their heads in gloomy foreboding. 
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‘ She felt a conviction that she was hastening to the tomb, 
but looked forward to it as a place of rest. The silver cord 
that had bound her to existence was loosed, and there seemed 
to be no more pleasure under the sun. If ever her gentle 
bosom had entertained resentment geste her lover, it was 
extinguished. She was incapable of angry passions ; and in 
2 moment of saddened tenderness, she penned him a farewell 
letter. It was couched in the simplest language; but touch- 
ing from its very simplicity. She told him that she was dying, 
and did not conceal from him that his conduct was the cause. 
She even depicted the sufferings which she had experienced ; 
but concluded with saving, that she could not die in peace, 
until she had sent him her forgiveness and her blessing. 

‘ By degrees her strength declined, and she could no longer 
leave the cottage. She could only totter to the window where 
propped up in her chair, it was her enjoyment to sit all day 
and look out upon the landscape. Still she uttered no com- 
plaint, nor imparted to any one the malady that was preying 
on her heart. She never even mentioned her lover’s name ; 
but would lay her head on her mother’s bosom and weep in 
silence. Her poor parents hung, in mute anxiety, over this 
fading blossom of their hopes, still flattering themselves that 
it might again revive to freshness, and ‘that the bright un- 
earthly bloom which sometimes flushed her cheek might be 
the promise of returning health. 

‘In this way she was seated between them one Sunday 
afternoon; her hands were clasped in their’s, the lattice was 
thrown open, and the soft air that stole in, brought with it the 
fragrance of the clustering honeysuckle which her own hands 
had trained round the window. 

‘ Her father had just been reading a chapter in the Bible: 
it spoke of the vanity of worldly things, and of the joys of 
heaven; it seemed to have diffused comfort and serenity 
through her bosom. Her eye was fixed on the distant village 
church ; the bell had tolled for the evening service ; the last 
villager was lagging into the porch; and every thing had sunk 
into that hallowed stillness peculiar to the day of rest. Her 
parents were gazing on her with yearning hearts. Sickness 
and sorrow, which pass so roughly over some faces, had given 
to her's the expression of a seraph’s. A tear trembled in her 
soft blue eye.—Was she thinking of her faithless lover?—or 
were her thoughts wandering to that distant church-yard, into 
whose bosom she might soon be gathered ? : 

‘Suddenly the clang of hoofs were heard—a horseman gal- 
lopped to the cottage—he dismounted before the window— 
the poor girl gave a faint exclamation, and sunk back in her 
chair :—it was her repentant Jover! He rushed into the house, 
and flew to clasp her to his bosom; but her wasted form—her 
death-like countenance—so wan, yet so lovely in its desola- 
tion,—smote him to the soul, and he threw himself in an 
agony at her feet. She was too faint to rise—-she attempted 
to extend her trembling hand—her lips moved as if she spoke, 
but no word was articulated—she looked down upon him with 
smile of unutterable tenderness,—and closed her eyes for 


ever !’ 

We will not lessen the effect of this beautiful village 
story by a single comment; it speaks for itself, and so 
long as Mr. Washington Irving can thus amuse and de- 
light us by the varied talents he possesses, we trust to 
retain him among us, and to have further opportunity of 
tendering him the homage of our admiration. ; 
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Italy and its Inhabitants, an Account of a Tour in that 


Country, in 1816 and 1817. By James Aug, Galiffe, 
of Geneva. 


(Concluded from p. 552.) 
Mr. GALIFFE commences the second volume of his inte- 
resting work with a sketch of the character of the modern 
Romans, whom he describes as a sullen, pale, spiritless, 





— ——— 
morose people, of a revengeful disposition, and whose na 
tional pride is unextinguished by their natural degrada. 
tion. A friend of the author, Mr. Edward Bankes “ 
described the Romans by a most felicitous compariso; : 


0D i— 

‘ He said they put him in mind of impressions of engray 
ings from worn out plates. This is exactly true; they seein j, 
be but half finished, and in most parts so faintly portrayed ie 
you cannot conceive why nature perseveres in strikin 
more copies of them. Wherever the strokes are dee 
strong, you may be sure there is a blot.’ 
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The author attributes their revengeful disposition to the 
following cause :— 


‘ Yet is there something in the sulky insolence of the Ro. 
mans,—in their morose, ill-natured looks,—that puts one 
strongly in mind of what they were in the days of their pros- 
perity. ‘Their manner is like the growling of an old mastiff, 
conscious at once of his former strength, and of the loss of his 
teeth. It is this galling sense of their impotence which makes 
them such dangerous enemies; they brood over their injuries 
with a degree of malice of which they would not be capable, 
if they thought they could easily revenge them ; and as they 
are possessed of few ideas, that one passion which happens to 
take full possession of their minds festers sooner or later into 
a crime.’ 


He adds, in illustration of his remarks, an anecdote ofa 
barber, who having parted two men in a quarrel, was after- 
wards nearly killed by one of them. who struck hima 
violent blow with a hatchet. The barber recovered and 
vowed revenge. The assassin fled to a church, where he 
staid till some cardinal or other, with whose cook or Jaun- 
dress he was connected, actually forced the barber to sign 
a forgiveness of the assassin, but not without a neutral 
reservation still to be revenged. 

There are, however, strong contrasts to this trait of the 
Roman character; and the author met with instances of 
honesty and of filial and paternal affection which proves 
that they are not destitute of all the virtues. Asan in- 
stance, by no means singular, of cowardice and cruelty 
being united in the same person, we have the following 
anecdote :— 


‘The Pope had published an amnesty for all the bandit’ 
that would Jay down their arms ; and a treaty was entered into 
with one of their chiefs, called DieciNove (nineteen), from the 
number of murders which he had committed with his own hand. 
A commission was promised him in the Pope’s body-guards ; 
but as the officers unanimously declared that they would not 
serve with him, this arrangement could not be carried into 
effect. While, however, the negotiation was on foot, tue 
Dieci Nove lived in Rome, and affected to frequent all the 
public places ; he walked about with his mistresses, and dress- 
ed in a splendid and costly manner, wearing in particular very 
beautiful diamond rings, the spoils no doubt of his unfortunate 
victims. very body shunned him, but no one durst afiront 
him. The Freemasons being at that time peculiarly odious t 
the government, he one day entered the Ruspoli cottee-house, 


uttering the most horrible threats against them, sayIng he 
would like to see one face to face. A young Spanish colonel, 
who was sitting at the other end of the room, came up to the 
ruffian, took his seat by him, and told him that he was at ree- 
mason. Every one shuddered,—expecting to see him fall an 
immediate victim to his imprudent courage: but, 10 spite 0 
all his previous blustering, the Dieci Nove did not reply : 
syllable, and walked out of the coffee-house, without the "" 
sign of resentment! Sometime afterwards, not being able 
obtain the conditions he required, he again left Rome, am 
retired into the mountains, where he resumed the commsn 
of his former, or of some other band of murderers.’ ” 


The present governor of Rome, Cardinal Pacca; 
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—— ; 
fected some very salutary reforms in Rome; by the vigo- 
eliec . ? A 


measures he has euforced against the wearing of arms 
7 » the lower classes of the people, murders have be- 
ee voGnitely less frequent than formerly. The Cardinal, 
a + to stop the misery of the lower classes, meditated 
my to oblige the merchants of Rome to employ their 
aa citizens in their service in preference to strangers, 
se all the shopkeepers declared they had rather give up 
trade at ouce, since the lower class of Romans are incorri- 
sibly lazy, and think it below their dignity to work, ' 
The evils of our prison discipline, in the want of classing 
the culprits, Is much greater at Rome, where ‘a youth 
who, in a moment of violent resentment of some deep in- 
insult, takes up a stone and flings it at his anta- 
wonist, is often shut up for a whole year with murderers, 
13sassiOS, and the most abominable malefactors.’ The 
pears of punishment has, however, in some instances 
been mitigated :— 

‘A yery horrid sort of punishment was formerly inflicted 
under the criminal laws of Rome, for trifling faults. ‘The of- 
fender was hoisted up by means of a rope fastened to his arms, 
behind his back, and was then suddenly dropped down with a 
‘erk, by which process his shoulders were generally disloca- 
ted; and when this happened to a labourer or artisan, who was 
thereby prevented from earning his family’s bread, suicide 
was usually the result. This punishment has now been en- 
tirely abolished. It is replaced by the cavaletto, . which, 
though administered on too slight occasions, is not likely to 
produce such dreadful consequences. ‘The patient is tied on 
a table with his breast downwards, and receives a certain 
number of blows on the ‘seat of honour.” He is not stripped 
for this infliction, but his clothes are drawn sO tight by his 
position, that he must feel the instrument of correction almost 
as acutely as if he were. Some of these culprits, however, 
mind it ‘so little, that they laugh and jest all the while they 
are undergoing it. There was oné who cried out at every 
blow—** This is for St. Peter, this for St. Paul, this for the 
Virgin Mary, this for St. Luke,” and so on, naming a saint at 
each lash, till he had received his whole portion. The cavaletto 
is applied to those who speak too freely of the government, 
who play at quoits or other games at forbidden times, who 
create disturbances at the theatres, or commit other offences 
of similar magnitude. The spectators of a game are liable to 
be punished as severely as those who are actors in it. But the 
punishment is frequently evaded by playing on the steps, or 
within the precincts of a church, which is a sacred asylum. 
Strange! that religion should step in to shield offenders against 
the provisions of laws made for the sole purpose of preventing 
religious hours and religious seasons from being profaned! If 
they braved only their magistrates, nothing could save them ; 
but when they at the same time brave their God, they have 
nothing to fear! Rigorous decrees against bearing arms, of 
which so bad an use was made; the abolition of the barba- 
Tous punishment of the rope; the establishment of a much 
milder punishment to keep in order a very insolent rabble ; 
the disbanding a set of ruffians, to whom long custom had 
allotted the important department of the police; all these are 
great, solid, and very Jaudable improvements.’ 

Cardinal Gonsalvi is said to be the most liberal minister 
that any Pope ever had; and one who would do much 
good, if he possessed sufficient power. Neither the Cardi- 
nals Gonsalvi, Pacca, nor Albani have yet received holy 
orders, and may thus still marry if they choose. The 
most absurd superstitions are still prevalent; prints of the 
miracles of the present Pope are publicly sold in the streets 
of Rome ; and a large quantity of the shirts of his Holi- 
Hess in retail to the common people, who fully believe 
that a small piece of one of them boiled in their soup is 

surest remedy against any disorder, 


jury or 





In an account of the Stuart papers, left by the late 
Cardinal York, Mr. Galiffe makes a severe personal attack 
on Dr. Watson, the fortunate purchaser of them. The 
principal crime of the doctor appears to be that he pur- 
chased this treasure for 401. and ths disappointed a friend 
of Mr. Galiffe, who would have given a much larger sum. 

From Rome our author went to Naples, where, amon 
other things, he saw, at the Teatro Nuovo, a play intended 
to give a view of English laws and manners, with what 
st our readers shall judge. Speaking of this theatre, 

e says, — 


‘ T saw a play here, of which the scene was laid in England, 
and as it is curious to observe the notions which the people 
are taught to entertain of England, and of the British govern- 
ment, I shall give a short sketch of the piece. The scene (as 
I have said) lies in London; and the principal actors are, 1. 
An Alderman Voender, who is represented as a minister in- 
vested with despotic power. 2. A Milord Utson, lord mayor of 
London, who is yet superior to the former; for he appoints 
and cashiers even aldermen, of his own private authority. 3. 
Mr. Voender, jun., who has married without the consent of 
his father, but the latter has seized upon the bride, sent her to 
India, and spread the report of her death. 4. A captain of a 
man-of-war, who brings the young woman home again, and, 
with her, is cast into prison by the alderman, in the presence 
of the lord mayor, without any sort of accusation, or any 
other pretext than that it is the alderman’s will! However, 
the friend of young Voender, who had perfidiously betrayed 
him into his misfortunes, now repents, and with the help of 
the lord mayor brings the play to a favourable conclusion. 
The dress of the alderman was a magnificent coat, with a gold 
embroidery of six or seven inches in breadth, two brilliant 
stars, and a blue ribbon! After such profusion of distinctions, 
it will be seen that it was no easy matter to keep up the dig- 
nity of the lord mayor in a becoming proportion, consistent 
with the means of the treasury and the wardrobe of the theatre: 
but the object is attempted to be accomplished by investing 
him with a star or two more than the alderman.’ 


While on the subject of the theatres, we may notice a 
religious puppet show, exhibited for the entertainment of 
the Lazzaroni in one of the inferior play houses at Naples. 
The price of admission is a penny or three-halfpence. 
Here Mr. G. witnessed the whole history of our Saviour’s 
death, performed by puppets :— 


‘ The orchestra consisted of a very good hautboy, and of a 
bass which only played two notes in accompaniment to each 
tune. The overture was the famous duet of “ Io ti lascio, 
amato bene,” in Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, and it was 
repeated between the acts. Whenever our Saviour was on 
the point of making his appearance, he was announced by a 
solemn tune in C minor; Judas, on the contrary, was an- 
nounced by a waltz, oran allemande,—even when he came to 
hang himself, and was strangled by the devil. I saw only four 
acts of this tragedy, not being able to wait for the fifth; but 
after our Lord had been crucified, and Judas hanged, the sub- 
ject seemed, poetically speaking, complete enough. 

‘ The first feelings that such a representation gives rise to, 
are those of disgust and anger that so solemn a subject should 
be permitted to be acted by puppets: but such an impression 
loses its liveliness after a short stay in any Italian towns, espe- 
cially during this season of the year.’ 


The manager did not attempt to produce the least illu- 
sion, for every speech of the play was preceded by a short 
explanation, such as this— 


‘** Now, you will see Nicodemus get up,—and you shall 
hear how he endeavours to prove that Joseph is in the wrong, 
—and he speaks in these terms ;”—after which the puppet 
was supposed to pronounce a speech on the same subject as 
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the argument. The history was very faithfully observed ; it 
opened with a council convened by the high-priest Caiaphas, 
who presided at it; and several of the members recited very 
good speeches. After this came the Lord’s last supper, with 
all its circumstances, and the washing of the apostles’ feet. 
The ladies were, the Virgin Mary, Mary Cleophas, and Ve- 
ronica; the miracle of the Sudary was very well executed. 
Christ was not nailed to the cross on the stage, but was disco- 
vered already crucified between the two thieves. St. Peter 
was seen to cut off the soldier’s ear, and our Saviour to take 
it up and replace it. Judas hung himself on a tree on the stage, 
with the assistance of the devil, who afterwards carried him off, 
&c. All this delighted the audience exceedingly, and they 
appeared to take the deepest interest in the whole of the his- 
tory, although they were perfectly familiar with it already.’ 


In a long and minute account of the Lazaroni at 
Naples, Mr. G. corrects the common error of their being 
a distinct class of men. The Lazaroni are ‘nothing more 
nor less than the lowest class of the inhabitants of Naples. 
Speaking of the diversions of the Lazaroni, our author 


says -— 


‘One of the most favourite amusements is to listen to pub- 
lic readers, of whom there were generally two or three on the 
mole ; and it is really a very curious thing to see an audience 
of individuals covered with dirty rags, listening to poetry with 
the same attention as the Greeks might have paid to Homer. 
They sit on the ground, or on the wall, or onthe logs of wood 
that are occasionally deposited on the mole, while the readers 
stand in the middle of the throng,—or rather at one extremity 
of it,—with a small vacant space before them, as their stage 
or arena. The readers take care to oblige the nonpaying ama- 
teurs to yield up their places to those from whom they have 
reason to expect contributions. Such preferences in a public 
place, where, in strictness, all rights are equal, would net be 
tolerated in many of the capitals of Europe; but a strong and 
lively sense of equity pervades the whole of this class at Na- 
ples,—to such a degree, that I never saw either disturbance 
or discontent occasioned by these interferences. ‘The ragged 
listeners, who were thus arbitrarily displaced, for persons who 
did not even thank them for it, rose from their seats with per- 
fect coolness and equanimity, and sought other places in 
more distant parts of the circle. I was frequently induced to 
stop at these groups to examine the features, attitude, and ex- 
pression of the individuals who composed them; but I could 
never bear to listen above a few minutes to the reader; who 
stops at every line in poetry, and at every comma in prose, to 
explain by his gestures, or by other words, the sense of what 
he has just recited. But his ill-timed emphasis and ridiculous 
grimaces, which made his exhibition intolerable to my taste, 
formed, perhaps, an essential part of the entertainment of his 
native audience ; for as the books which I heard read, were 
always written in pure ‘fuscan Italian, it is probable that, with- 
out the grimaces and interpretations of the reader, few of his 
hearers would understand his meaning. 1 was also surprised 
to find that the readings were usually in some romance of chi- 
valry, astyle of subject which does not seem to have many 
points in unison with their feelings: and I was the more asto- 
nished at this, because there is abundance of pretty poetry, 
and of very entertaining fairy tales in the Neapolitan dialect. 
Howbeit, ‘‘ Sentir storie”’ is so favourite an amusement, that 
it always attracts a crowd on the mole, even when contending 
with the rivalship of an exhibition of puppets. At one time, 
there were no fewer than six spectacles for the mob, exhibit- 
ing there every day: a reader of poetry, a declaimer in prose, 
a singer, a tooth-drawer and mountebank, a pulcinello with a 
dog, and puppets that performed plays. Each of these was 
very numerously attended.’ 


We shall conclude our extracts with an account of a 


MAK ceremony in the monastery of St. Lorenzo at Sa- 
erno i— 





‘ The corpse of a woman was brought to the church 
not in, but upon a coffin, covered with fine cloth, wit) rold 
fringe and tassels. “The body was very decently attired a 
showed the deceased to have been a person in‘a resp { ri 
station of life; but the only attendants were, a young »., 
who preceded it with a torch, four penitents in their whit. 
gowns and masks who carried the bier, and a woman whe ti 
lowed. As soon as they came into church, a monk begay ‘ 
sing the office for the dead, to which one of the penitents 
chanted, or rather velled, the responses. The latter had yery 
comfortably seated himself in a chair, with his greasy cap on 
his head ; and during all the time that he was thus Ssininn ‘. 
the service, he was busily occupied in packing up the mor. 
tuary cloth, the gowns, and other paraphernalia, which had 
been hired for the ceremony. He mingled the two occupa. 
tions with the utmost composure and impartiality ; sometimes 
singing with one end of the packing strings in his mouth: and 
the whole proceeding was the oddest burlesque of devotion 
—the most comical solemnity I ever beheld. As soon as the 
singing was concluded, they placed the body in a vessel like 
a kneading-trough on the floor, and the woman took away th 
pillows which had supported her departed friend’s (or wis. 
tress’s) head, together with the white shoes from her feet 
thereby exposing a pair of ragged stockings. A trap-door, 
formed of two square stones, was then raised, and one of the 
men taking the body in his arms, carried it down a flight of 
steps into a spacious vault below, where he placed it in an arm. 
chair, in a numerous circle of dead gentlemen and ladies, who 
were all in like manner gravely seated round the vault, wait- 
ing till the places should be entirely occupied. When the 
circle is complete, all the corpses are then taken together and 
thrown without further ceremony into another and a deepei 
vault. When I observed to one of the attendants, that the 
stench of all these bodies must be dreadful, and might even 
be pestilential in summer, the man replied What shall | 
say to you? it is our profession.” (** E nostra arte.) Just a 
if his health and that of his brother ‘artists’? were all that! 
could be solicitous about.’ 


aid 


We have little to add to the opinion we have already 
expressed of Mr. Galifie and his work. The second ve- 
lume is less interesting than the first, to those who have 
read much on Italy, as it treats of subjects generally wel 
known. We must, however, admit that the author has 
eiven as much novelty to his descriptions as they would 
seem to allow, and that his work is a valuable addition te 
the already numerous volumes on Italy. 
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Annals of Peterhead from its Foundation to the present 
Time, §c. By Peter Buchan. 8vo. pp. 144. 1-0: 


Tuis is a little work which does honour to the author, 
printer, draughtsman, engraver, and publisher, and s0 
inuch the moreso, as all these characters are represented 
by one and the same person. It is the production of ail 
original genius, who has manifested at least unbounde 
diligence and perseverance, and we willingly offer our thi 
bute of applause to honourable enterprise. The author, 
who was a young man ina very humble walk in lile, felt 
regret that his native town should labour under the icol- 
venience of having no printing press nearer than Aberdeen, 
a distance of thirty miles, and he accordingty parvo 
Edinburgh to qualify himself to remove it. Ina i 
days, he produced such specimens of his progress 4 Se 
cured him the patronage of the Earl of Buchan, 20° | 
Charles Forbes, Esq. M. P. Soon after his ee 
employed his pen and his press to celebrate the beau 
and illustrate the annals of his native place. aele- 
Peterhead is a thriving town on the coast of Ab 
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situated, exactly, at the most easterly point in 
Previous to the reformation, it was the pro- 
he Abbey of Deer; and from one of the Har- 
uscripts in the British Museum, we learn that 
the salary allowed by the monks to the officiating vicar of 
the parish, was only 401. Scots, containing a quantity of 
silver equal to 131. or 141. of our present silver currency. 
By the abbots of Deer, who, like other ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries 10 Scotland, foresaw the approaching ruin of the 
church, and were anxious to secure the spoils to their own 
families, this town was set In perpetuity to the Keiths, 
Earls Marshal of Scotland, for an annual rent of forty- 
two pounds Scots, twenty-oue chickens, and ten shillings 
of augmentation. By them the town was erected into a 
burgh of barony, by which a municipal government was 
established, bat without the privilege, or as it was at that 
time reckoned, the burden of a representation in Parlta- 
This was ratified by an act of the Scotch Parlia- 


ment. sete 
In the preamble, it is 


ment of James VI., in 1593. 
stated, — 

‘Oure soueraine lord and estaites of this present Parlia- 
ment, remembring that the toun and heavin of Piterhead was 
erected in one burgh of baronie, he, our said Soveraine Lord, 
and understanding perfytlie that the samyn hes bene in all 
tymes bygave an veray comodious recept for schippis and 
boittis of all the leages of this realme, and of strangearis re- 
pairing thairto.’ 

In this act, the Earl Marschal is authorized, as a recom- 
pense for the expenses laid out by him in improving the 
harbour, to levy for five years a tax of twenty pence for 
every last of goods exported or imported, the last contain- 
ing twenty bolls {ten quarters) of corn, and merchandise 
to pay in proportion, This gives us but a very humble 
idea of the commerce at that time, and it appears that, 
many years after there was very little improvement, for in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell; there was only one sloop of 
twenty tons belonging to the place. 

At present, however, the case is widely different, and 
Peterhead seems to have had more than a usual proportion 
of the general prosperity which Scotland has enjoyed since 
the Union, in the time of Queen Anne. In 1701, the 
shore dues were let for about six pounds sterling; but in 
1819, forno less than 14251. independent of a mineral well 
of great celebrity, and an excellent bay, which, excepting 
when the wind blows in one direction, is the best shelter 
lor shipping on the whole east coast of Britain ; the pros- 
perity of this town has arisen from the fostering hand of 
the government, which has, froin time to time granted large 
sums from the produce of the estates forfeited by the re- 
bellions of 1715 and 1745, by which, conjoined with sums 
of money raised on the spot, the harbour has been rendered 
commodious and magnificent; it is honourable to the 
caterprise of a little town of population of about 3000, to 
, ver sent out to the Greenland fishery this season fifteen 

'ge ships with from fifty to sixty men each, 
anv the progress of this town, and an ac- 
A antiquities, curiosities, and traditions of the 
nt "6 country, which is related in the work before 
country, it ose who feel an interest in that part of the 
wig can not fail to afford much gratitication. Even 
mae ade; may not have local feelings on the subject, 

mire the zeal and perseverance of Mr. Buchan 
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hi mat sete himself to illustrate the history of 
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THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF KNIGHTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 
‘He sang of love and knighthood.’"—AK ENsEDE. 


Str,—No gentlemen have made such conspicuous fi- 
gures in history by their feats of gallantry and their no- 
ble achievements, as knights. You may, therefore, in- 
dulge me with a little room to mention several of their an- 
cestries, degrees, and duties, in as concise a form as I can 
give them; aud I subscribe myself, Sir, 

Your’s to command, 
A KNIGHT oF THE Pen*, 

‘A knight,’ says Bailey, ‘is derived from the Saxon, 
Dutch and Teutonic word meaning a servant, because an- 
ciently they (knights) were either the King’s domestic 
servants, or of his life-guard, (in Latin, eques, a soldier 
or horseman,) a title of honour bestowed by the King on 
such as he thinks fit to single out from the common class 
of gentlemen, of which there are several orders of British 
knights, tidelictt :— 

Knights Bachelors is the lowest, but an ancient 
order. 

Knights of the Round Table, created by King Arthur, 
whose court first began ‘ to wear long hanging sleeves,’ 
the most ancient of any in the world. 

Knights Banerets, made in the field, by cutting off the 
point of their standard, and making it a banner, who are 
allowed to display their arms in a banner in the King’s 
army, 

Knights Baronets, an order erected by James I, who 
for several contributions towards the plantation in Ulster, 
in Ireland, created divers into this dignity, and made it 
hereditary. 

Knights of the Bath, created within the lists of the 
baths, who bathed themselves, and used several religious 
ceremonies the night before their creation, 

Kuights of the Carpet, because they kneel on a carpet 
at their creation: what a powerful reason ! 

Knights of the Chamber, made in the time of peace, 
and in the King’s or Queen’s chamber, 

Knights of the Garter, instituted by Ed. ITI, A.C. 
1350. Some historians say upon account of good success 
in a skirmish, wherein the King’s garter was used for a 
token. Others say, that the King, after his great success, 
dancing one night with the Queen and other ladies, took 
up a garter which one of them dropped, whereat some of 
the lords smiling, the King said, ‘ that ere long he would 
make that garter of high reputation, and shortly after 
erected the order of the Blue Garter, with this motto,— 
© Honi soit qui mal y pense. These knights are also 
called knights of St. George. 

Poor Knights of Windsor, twenty-six old soldiers de- 
pending on the Order of the Garter, and so called, be- 
cause the seat of this college is Windsor Castle. 

Knights of the Order of Christian Charity, instituted 
by Henry III, for the benefit of poor captains and maimed 
soldiers, - 

Knights of the Hare, an order of twelve, created by Ed. 
III, of France, upon the occasion of the shouting of the 

* Ido not take my name, Sin, according to the Arabians, who 
call their ‘ Knights of the Pea,’ accomplished scholars and princes 
of eloquence ; including both orators and poets endowed witha pée- 


culiar fituess and strength of mind. 
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French, thought to be the onset of the battle; upon which 
he drew up his army in array; but the shout appeared to 
be occasioned only by the running of a hare between the 
armies; wherefore, in merriment, they were afterwards 
called Knights of the Hare. 

Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, founded by St. Helena, 
and confirmed by the Pope after he had visited Jerusa- 
lem, and found the cross of our Saviour. 

Knights of Nova Scotia, in the West Indies, created by 
James I, of Great Britain, who weara ribbon of an orange 
tawny colour. 

SCOTCH KNIGHTS. 


Knights of St. Andrew, established by Archaicus, 
King of the Scots, A. C. 809; called also Knights of the 
Thistle. 

Knights of the Rue, or of St. Andrew. 


FRENCH KNIGHTS. 


Knights of the Order of Broom Flower, erected by St. 
Lewis, King of France, with this motto, ‘ Exaltat hu- 
miles. 

Knights de l’ Epic, (2. e. of the ear of corn, or of the 
ermin,) instituted by Francis V, in Bretaign, A. C. 1350. 

Knights de l’ Etoile, of the Star, whose motto is, ‘ Mon- 
strant regibus astra viam.’ 

Knights of the Order of St. Genette, erected by Charles 
Martel, after the beating of the Saracens, at Tours, A. C. 
782, where many of those Gennets, like Spanish or Civet, 
were found in the camp. 

Knights of the Cock and Dog, founded by Philip T, of 


France. 





Knights of the Golden Fleece, instituted by Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy, upon his marrying Isabel, the | 
daughter of Portugal; the motto is, ‘ Ante ferit quam | 
flamma micet.’ Thirty compose this order, whose chief 1s 
the King of Spain. 

Knights of the Half-Moon, or Crescent, instituted by 
Kenier, Duke of Anjou, when he conquered Sicily. A.C. 
1462, with this motto, ‘ Los,’ 7. e. praise. 

Knights of St. Michael, the arch-angel, instituted by 
Lewis XI, A. C. 1469. Thirty-six compose this order, 
whereof the King is the chief. 

Knights of St. Magdalen, instituted by St. Lewis, 
against duels. 

Knights of the Lily, in Navarre, founded by Prince 
Garcia. A.C, 1048. 

Knights of the Porcupine, or of Orleance, whose de- 
vice was * Cominus et eminus ;’ but Lewis XII, crowned 
the porcupine with ‘ Ultus avos Troje.’ 

Knights du Saint Esprit, (the Holy Ghost,) created by 
Henry III, of France, at his return from Poland, who 
was born and crowned on Whitsunday. 

Knights of the Thistle, (Bourbon E’3use,) whose motto 
is, © Nemo meimpune lacessit.’ 


Knights of the Order of the Virgin Mary, in Mount) 


Carmel, instituted by Hen. EV, A. C. 1607, consisting of 
one hundred French gentlemen. 

Knights of the Ship, an order of St. Lewis, in an ex- 
pedition against the Saracens. 

Knights of the Swan, of the House of Cleve. 


GERMAN KNIGHTS. 


Knights of the Order of Austria and Carinthia, by 
Fred, ILI, called also Knights of St. George. 





——————— 
Knights of the Crown Royal, by Charlemain, jp fay 
of the Frizons, who assisted him against the Saxons ion 
Knights of the Dragon, by Sigismund, A.C, 1417, uD 
the condemnation of John Hus and Jerome of * Me, ” 

Knights Teutonic, a mixed order of hospitalers ‘aad 
templars, to whom Frederick II gave Prussia, upon ep. 
dition they should subdue the infidels, which accordingly 
they did. The Elector of Brandenburgh was at last sole 
master, for at first they had three. 


SPANISH KNIGHTS, 


Knights of the Band or Red Staff, instituted 4.¢. 
1330, by Alfonso XI, King of Castile and Leon. 

Knights of Calatrava, an order erected by Alfonso IX, 
King of Spain, in favour of certain Cavaileros who went 
out of devotion to succour Calatrava against the Moors, 

Knights of the Dove, instituted by Jehn I, King of 
Castile, A. C. 1379. 

Knights of St. Jago, or St. James, who observe St, 
Austin’s rules, and were settled under Pope Alexander 
111. Their great master is next to the King in state. 

Knights of St. Maria de Mercede, an order of knights 
for the redemption of captives. 

Knights of Montesia, erected by James II, King of Ar- 
ragon, A. C. 1317. 

Knights of the Pear Tree, instituted 1179, called after 
wards Knights of Alcantara, in the kingdom of Leon, or 
Knights of St. Julian. 

Knights of St. Salvador, instituted by Ferdinand, in- 
fant of Castile, A. C. 1410. 

PORTUGUESE KNIGHTS. 

Knights of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 1120, 
and took their name from John Patriarch, of Alexandria, 
having their first foundation and abode at Jerusalem; and 
had afterwards their residence in the isle of Rhodes, till 
they were driven thence by the Turks, A. C. 1523; since 
which time their residence has been at, Malta. 

Knights Templars, by Pope Gelasius, or, as some say, 
Baldwin Il, King of Jerusalem, about 1117, and first 
dwelt in part of the buildings that belonged to the temple 
of Jerusalem: their office and vows were to defend the 
temple, sepulchre, and Christian strangers, to entertain 
them charitably and conduct them in their pilgrimage 
through the Holy Land, and defend them against infidels; 
but at last growing rich and too vicious and powerful, or, 
as some say, falling away from Christianity to the Sara- 
cens, the whole order was abolished, A.C. 1309, by Pope 
Clem. V, as also A.C. 1312, by the council at Vienna, 
and their substance given to the Knights of Rhodes, and 
other religious orders. . 

Knights of Rhodes, now of Malta, sprung from the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, after they were forced 
out of the Holy Land; and having held Rhodes two hun 
dred years, they were driven out thence by Soloman, alter 
which the Emperor, Charles V, gave them Malta, pay i 
a falcon annually for a heriot, which 1s paid yearly to 
King of Spain. aittl 

Knights of Cyprus, or of the Sword, by Lusigna™ 
King of Jerusalem and Cyprus. 


ITALIAN KNIGHTS. 


Knights of the Annunciadu, in memory of the annu® 
ciation of the B. V. en 
Knights of the Order of St. Maurice and Lazaro, = 

the Duke of Savoy being confirmed their grand master. 
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Knights of St. George, in Genoa, 

Knigbts of the precious Blood of Christ, founded A.C. 
1608, by the Duke of Mantua, where some drops of it are 
-aud to be kept. 
~ Knights of St. Stephen, A. C. 1591, by Cormo, Duke 
of Florence, in hovour of P. Stephen TX. 

Knights of the Stocking, a Venetian order. 

Knights of St. Mark, zdem. 

DANISH KNIGHTS. 

Knights of the Dane Broge, by the King of Denmark, 
4.C. 1671, in memory of the victory over the Swedes, 
when they say the Danish colours were seen in the 
heavens. 

Knights of the Elephant, a Danish order. 


SWEDISH KNIGHTS. 


Knights of the Sword and Baudrick. 
Knights of the Seraphim, A.C. 1324, by Magnus, 
King of Sweden. ° 
POLISH KNIGHTS. 
Knights of the White Eagle, 1325, by Ladislaus V, 
King of Poland. : 
Knights of the Militia Christiana, more recentiy erected, 





Knights of the Shire, either two knights or other gentle- 
men of worth chosen to serve in Parliament by the free- 
holders of Great Britain. 

Knights Errant, certain fabulous wandering knights, 
such as Don Quixote and others. 


| Knights of the Post, persons who for hire will swear any 
thing! 





The first Duke in England was Edward the Black 
Prince, who was created Duke of Cornwall in 1336, by 
his father, Edward the Third.—Duke had been a title of 
dignity from Otho the Great, anno 970. 

The first Marquis was Robert de Vere, created Marquis 
of Dublin by Richard the Second. 

The first Earl in England was Hugh Lupus, to whom 
William the Conqueror gave the county palatine of Ches- 
ter, under the hereditary title. 

Earls were first created titles of dignity by Constantine 
the Great. sa 
Bi John Beaumont was the first Viscount, created 
DY letters patent, about the 18th Hen. 6. 

John Beauchamp, of Holt, was the first Baron, created 
‘i ke manner by Richard [1. 


CL LOPEPEL OL OOCOEPEDPRLOCL Tt 


ON ECONOMY. 
hae fullowing passage from a letter of Dr. Franklin to 
a pngater Mrs. Bache, in 1779, shows how highly he 
itself’ reeennys deeming it a virtue of no little rank in 
» the parent of many others, and t entiv 

numberless vices, J , he preventive of 
of thi (says he) charmed with the account you gave me 
ke. rg wyih the table-cloths of your own spinning, 
oa “ the latter part of the paragraph, that you had 
grown _ from I rance, because weaving and flax were 
sends ra alas! that dissolved the charm; and your 
rusted” or long black pins and lace, and feathers! dis- 

me as much as if you had put salt into my straw- 
spinning, I see, is laid aside, and you are 





to be dressed for the ball! You seem not to know, my 
dear daughter, that of all the dear things in this world, 
idleness is the dearest, except mischief. 

‘When I began to read your account of the high prices 
of goods, ‘‘a pair of gloves seven dollars, a yard of com- 
mon gauze twenty-four dollars, and that it now required 
a fortune to maintain a family in a very plain way,” I ex- 
pected you would conclude with telling me, that every 
body as well as yourself was grown frugal and industri- 
ous; and I could scarce believe my eyes in reading for- 
ward, that ‘‘there never was so much dressing and plea- 
sure going on;” and that you wanted ** black pins and 
feathers from France,”’ to appear, I suppose, in the mode ! 
This leads me to imagine, that perhaps it is not so much 
that the goods are grown dear, as that the money has 
grown cheap, as every thing else will do upon ex- 
cessively plenty ; and that people are still as easy nearly 
in their circumstances as when a pair of gloves might be 
had fora crown. The war indeed may in some degree 
raise the prices of goods, and the high taxes which are 
necessary to support the war, may make our frugality 
necessary ; and, as I am always preaching that doctrine, 
I cannot in conscience or in decency encourage the con- 
trary, by my example in furnishing my children with 
foolish modes and luxuries. [ therefore send all the arti- 
cles you desire that are useful and necessary, and omit the 
rest; for as you say you should ‘have great pride in wear- 
ing any thing I send, and showing it as your father’s taste,’ 
I must avoid giving you an opportunity of doing that with 
either lace or feathers. If you wear your cambric ruffles 
as I do, and take care not to mend the holes, they will 
come in time to be lace; and feathers, my dear girl, may 
be had in America from every cock’s tail.’ 








OMriqtnal Poetry. 


CLALIT 


THE ORPHAN MAID,* 
By J. WILMINGTON FLEMING. 


THE original of the following poem will be found in one 
of those Tales of my Landlord, entitled ‘ The Legend of 
Montrose;’ a version is there given by Secundas M‘Pher- 
son, Esq., and it is with the greatest deference to that 
personage or his literary creator, that the writer has now 
attempted to give a more literal version of the literal trans- 
lation. | 

On Autumn’s gale, the hail-blast fled, 
‘The sun his pale beam cast, 

As the gor’d hero rears his head 
When battles roar is past! 


The lady from the castle stray’d 
Her maiden’s tasks to see; 

And sad, there sat an orphan maid 
Beneath the old oak tree. 


The wither’d leaves around her fell 
From many a sapless spray ; 

While yet her heart, those sighs would tell, 
Was with’ring fast as they ! 


Around her locks, Ah, piteous sight! 
The hail drops gem’d her brow; 

So hang the specks of asher white 
Upon the blacken’d bougb. 


* In the Liferary Chronicle, No.9, we inserted an admijable and 
close translation of this tale from the Gaelic.Ep. 
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Ah, lady! comfort give a child, 
An orphan doom’d to live.— 
Flow can I yield,—she answered mild, 
What I have not to give? 


The widow of an husband slain, 
No more by hope beguil’d, 
Mine is the woful mother’s pain 

To wail a perish’d child! 


When from our vengeful foes I fled 
On Bridget’s morn so fair, 

Our bark was whelm’d in Campsie bed,— 
My infant perish’d there. 


Nets, on St. Bridget’s morn, replied 
The maid, some fishers threw, 

Twelve summer’s since, in Campsie’s tide, 
And forth an infant drew. 


In misery long dooin’d to live, 
Who now, alas! must die, 

If you, whose power so well can give, 
‘The orphan’s pray’r deny. 

Blest may St. Bridget’s morning be, 
‘The lady glad replies ; 

My slain lord’s falcon looks, I see, 
There are his keen black eyes. 

The mournful widow’s rightful heir, 
Thy lands around thee lay; 

And then she call’d her maidens fair 
‘lo deck in silk array. 

And whiter were those pearls they wound 
_Around her raven hair, 

Than hail drops by stern winter bounc 


~ 


To mark his rigour there. : 
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ON THE DEATH OF SHAW, 


Corporal of the Life Guards, who fell at the battle of Waterloo. 


I’rom the land of the brave the warrior came, 
To war in the field of glory, 

!n the cheering hope that his humble name 
Might live in the minstrel’s story. 


Known at home as a hero, where heroes meet 
In the contest that valour proveth, 

Victor in many a hardy feat, 
In the game that the Briton loveth. 


fle left the lov’d land where his fathers dwelt, 
He cross’d the wide-bounding ocean, 

ile felt the warm pride that his fathers felt, 
And he glow’d with the same emotion. 


Phe bugle rang loud, and the warrior rush’d 
With his band to the ranks of battle, 

Nor heeded the blood as it from him gush’d, 
Nor shrunk at the cannon’s rattle. 


That blood he but deem’d as his country’s due, 
When her glory to combat call’d him; 

And he smil’d as the bullets around him flew, 
For the danger ne’er appall’d him. 


He fought, and the foe before him fled ; 
He fell,—and when life departed, 

He lay with the many his arm laid dead,— 
The brave, and the noble hearted, 


Haughtier names on the roll may be, 
That fame shall deny to perish; 
But every heart in the isle of the free, 


The mem’ry of Shaw will cherish, SAM SPRITSAIL. 
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PORTRAIT OF LIBERTI, THE ORGANIST op 
ANTWERP, BY VANDYKE., 
[IN THe Possgssion or Mr. Ettis.] 

Tnis beautiful portrait is of the life size. The picture ; 
in dimensions three feet three inches, by two feet — 
inches. What subject was better calculated for the i. 
monious pencil of Vandyke than the portrait of music 
cian? The picture, although tolerably perfect, has been 
somewhat rubbed by some rude persons, commonly called 
picture-cleaners, many of whom are really picture-spoilers 
as they employ the most ardent spirits in their ruinoys 
work, and thereby take off the fine glazing colours which 
form the delicate surface of pictures. The absurdity of 
such a remedy is evident. Even an application of Coarse 
soap, strongly impregnated with alkaline, will do much 
mischief to some pictures, and of course, a fortiori, wil 
burning spirits. It is thus, that many beautifal picture 
are irrecoverably injured and defaced, much worse than 
the picture now under notice. Our readers will, we hope, 
give us credit for good motives, when we caution those 
who are not aware of the danger, of trusting pictures to 
ignorant professors. It is most painful to observe a pic. 
ture, worked by the glowing pencil of Rubens or the 
soft pencil of Vandyke, injured by an obscure self-styled 
picture-cleaner. We have seen hundreds of pictures 
spoiled by such men, and surely it is time to condemn 
the unworthy practice, and to apprise the world of the in- 
justice of their pretensions. Within our knowledge, a 
gentleman possessing a very fine collection of pictures 
had them entirely ruined by the absurd attempts at clean- 
ing them, by a person who prevailed upon the incautious 
possessor to employ lim, for the purpose of ‘cleaning and 
renovating’ his pictures ; he ¢ cleaned’ off the colours cer 
tainly, and he ‘renovated’ the surface, but so as to ren- 
der the productions worth little more than the canvass 
These remarks are rather applicable generally to pictures 
than to this picture in particular, although the face and 
hands of the portrait have been rubbed a little. The face 
is raised in an interesting sloping posture, and is beaut 
fully and softly executed, exhibiting harmony, delicacy, 
and grace. The light brown hair is gracefully flowing ;— 
the shirt-collar is open ;—Liberti is habited im a sult ot 
black, with gilt buttons, and around his body 1s a double 
gold chain, possibly an insignia of office. He rests - 
right arm upon the base of a column; and thus shows “dt 
pendent his right hand, which is of the most beautiful 
form we ever remember to have seen ; but in consequent 
of some of the glazing colour being rubbed off, the bac 
of the hand has not sufficient shade, and has too much ro 
tundity, but it still retains a beautiful delicacy of - 
racter. The left hand holding a paper of musical _ 
is placed upon the right wrist. Thethumb of the left - 
is of rather an imperfect form, having been rubbed. jn 
is much beauty and fine character 1n the whole perio 
ance. oh 

An engraving from this picture was publisher ¢ S 
last century, with the following title ‘ HENR i 
BERTI, Groeningensis Cathed. Ecclesi@ rege the 
ganista.’ and with the following inscription adde 
musical notes in the hand of Liberti :— 


‘ Ars lon ga ars ars 
. . , 
Ton ga vita brevis! 
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THE SEIZURE OF CHRIST, BY FRANCK. 

a good picture. The artist has combined 
f composition with fineness of colouring. A 
sreat number of armed men, horse and foot, perhaps 
> eanting to at least 500, who have been sent upon the 
se pedition of the capture of Christ, are introduced into 
nainting. The figures are admirably conceived, with 
she exception of Christ. The armour of the troops (for 
many of them are armed cap-a-pé,) is rich and interesting, 
and would well suit a battle piece, or almost any thing 
hut a scripture picture, representing a time at which 
Christ, escorted by a few humble disciples, willingly and 
without the least resistance, surrendered himself at discre- 
‘ion, to the powers which came to take him. And we do 
not think a painter warranted in supposing that a strong 
regular troop of soldiers accompanied Judas in that expe- 
dition. The figure of Judas shows desperate villainy and 
hypocritical cowardice. The head of Christ is surrounded 
by rays of glory, painted in gold; his flesh appears not of 
, very healthy colour, but of a very pale complexion, in- 
clining to yellow, which has an offensive appearance. 


*, %, T. 
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Che Drama, 


8 A ee 


Drury Lane THeatre.—Among the characters sus- 
tained by Mr. ‘Kean during the last week, have been 
Hamlet, (which, by the by, is his worst performance,) 
Uthello, King Lear, and Reuben Glenroy, in Morton’s 
conedy of Town and Country. The most attractive of 
these has been Othello, not so much from its superio- 
rity,as from its containing so many allusions to the present 
proceedings against the Queen. , In our last, we slightly 
noticed how these allusions were seized by the audience, 
but it was still more striking on Monday night; and we 
juotea few passages from the fourth act, to show how it 
was received by the audience : 


‘ Emilia.—I will be hang’d if some eternal villain, 

Some busy and insinuating rogue, 

Some cogging cozening slave, to get some oftice, 

Have not devised this slander; I'll be hang’d else. 
(Applause from all parts of the house.) 

lago.— Tye, there is no such man; it is impossible. 

Des.—If any such there be, heaven pardon him! 

Emilia.— A halter pardon him! and hell gnaw his bones! 

; (Thunders of applause.) 
Why should he call her whore ?—(Jmmense applause)— 
Who keeps her company ? 

What place! what time’? what form? what likelihood? 

¥ The pit stood up, and cheered.) 

‘he Moor’s abus’d by some most villainous knave, 

some base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow :— 

Heaven, that such companions thou’dst unfold; 

Aad putin every honest hand a whip, 

fo lash the rascal naked through the world, 

Even from the east to the west !’ 

hr aig he ~ ae, the men waved their hats, and the 
i. ue ran erchiefs ; the acclamations throughout the 

‘ouse were loud and general, and lasted several 


‘Udutes, ) 
W . 

oe D¢sdemona complains of the wish of her hus- 

the wall. applause as was scarcely ever witnessed within 

t Ss of a theatre, and the name of a reptile supposed 


» Naye pla red the vO : . 
ently called — of the political drama, was fre- 





ENGLisH, Opera Hovust.—Patent Seasons continues 
attractive, and is likely to run the season, If it should 
not have the effect of curbing the monopoly of the other 
theatre, it excites a very harmless laugh at its expense. 
The lovers of dramatic variety may be abundantly grati- 
fied at this house, where there is often exhibited on the 
same evening a number of pieces, which display tragedy, 
comedy, opera, and farce. One thing more must 
added, and that is, that whatever is performed here is done 
well, 

HayYMARKET THEATRE.—A comedy io four acts, write 
ten by the elder Colman, entitled The Suicide, was re- 
vived at this theatre on Tuesday night. It is little known 
to the public, having been seldom acted, and that many 
years ago, and never printed. The subject approaches 
nearly to tragedy. Tobine (Mr. C. Kemble), a man of 
business, becomes a man of fashion and pleasure, and 
having dissipated his fortune by extravagance, he deter- 
mines on committing suicide, and, according to his own 
supposition, carries the design inte effect. By the intere 
vention of his mistress (Mrs. Mardyn), who has followed 
him in male attire, and shared his revels with the hope of 
preserving her lover, he is deceived in the quality of the 
ingredients meant to produce his fate, and reserved for a 
gentler destiny. He becomes repentant and reformed. 
This constitutes nearly the whole of the plot. There was 
much good acting in this play ; Mr. C. Kemble did more 
than justice to the character he represented. The discri- 
mination shown in his assumed mirth while rousing his 
mind by company and intoxication to the fate on which 
he had determined, and the close of the scene where he 
swallows the supposed poison, were among the best efforts 
of this judicious actor. Mrs. Mardyn met with much 
applause, and Messrs, Connor and Farley were very entere 
taining in a duelling scene, which presented a ludicrous 
exhibition of cowardice. 

Surrey THEATRE.—A new broad comic burletta was 
produced here on Thursday night, which brought forward 
nearly the whole talent of the house, The story merely 
relates to the adventures of Jonathan Farmfield on his way 
to London, the principal of which are his rencontres with a 
travelling dramatic company, whose mimic actions he con- 
siders real and produce a most ludicrous effect. The 
piece was played throughout with great spirit, and an- 
nounced for repetition amidst loud acclamations. 

SapLer’s Wetits.—On Monday night, a new tragic 
melo-drama, under the title of Anne Boleyn, was per- 
formed at this theatre. It is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion, that the piece embraces the prominent events of that 
unfortunate Queen’s reign; it has many passages that 
bear strongly upon the character of the present proceedings 
in the House of Lords. —Expressions such as, ‘ she is in- 


| noceut,’ were immediately noticed with the loudest marks 


of approbation, and frequently the plaudits continued so 
long as to occasion an unpleasant delay in the performance 
of this highly interesting drama. 





—_———_—=——= 


Literary and Scientific Cntelliqence. 


Arctic Land Erpedition.—Accounts have been received in 
Edinburgh from a gentleman attached to the Arctic land ex- 
pedition, dated in January last, at which period ‘the party 
were in comfortable winter quarters at Cumberland house. 
The cold was very severe, the thermometer standing at 30 
deg. below Zero, but owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, 
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it was not so unpleasant as the cold wet weather in England. 
The rivers and lakes abounded with fish of various kinds, par- 
ticularly trout of a very large size, and the hunters brought 
moose deer and buffalo from the woods, so that there was 
no scarcity of provisions at their present station. Jt was in- 
tended to proceed to the northward as soon as the season would 
permit, and, having the whole summer before them, they ex- 
peeted to make great progress in their journey, but owing to 
the great distance to the supposed northern shores; it is pro- 
bable that it would take them the greatest part of next sum- 
mer to make any very extensive survey of the coast, and that 
they would have to retire to the southward during the en- 
suing winter; but it was uncertain where they would take up 
their quarters, as they could guin no intelligence of the coun- 
try beyond the limits of the fur traders. ‘lhe officers of the 
Hudson's Bay and North-west companies had paid every at- 
tention to the party. 

Mr. Stotze, apothecary at Halle, has discovered a method 
of purifying vinegar from wood, by treating it with sulphuric 
acid, manganese, and common salt, and afterwards distilling 
itover. For this method he has obtained a prize from the 
Roval Society of Gottingen. This gentleman has likewise 
verified the method proposed by Prof. Meineke, in 1814, of 
preserving meat by means of vinegar from wood, and, by con- 
tinued treatment withthe same acid, has converted bodies into 
mummies. 








The IWee. 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Nil desperandum.—The Journal des Debats mentions a very 
extraordinary circumstance, which, considering the experience 
of this country, it is really very difficult to credit. Itis no 
less than that the Austrian government has actually paid a dedt 
which it owed for twenty-six years to the inhabitants of the 
town of Valenciennes, 

The following is a literal translation of an advertisement, 
published in a French New Orleans paper of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1819. ‘ The undersigned, living in the street St. Ann, 
No. 82, has coffins of all qualities for sale, by day and by 
night, not important at what hour. He sells also permits of 
interment, and has a hearse to make the voyage, at the price 
_ current of five dollars per corpse.’ ‘ Josse Fernandez.’ 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

In Our next, we shall give a letter from aknown Correspondent at 
the Cape of Good Hope, giving an account of his voyage there, and 
of the prospects of the new settlers at Algoa Bay. 

©. F. in our next. 

The favours of Mr. Dalby are received; some of them shall have 
early insertion, and others are under consideration. 

Errata: p. 554, col. 2, 1. 6, for ‘ thew’ read ‘ they;’ 1. 45, idem. 
for ‘honov’ read ‘ horror ;’ p. 556, col. 1, 1. 6, for * heaps’ read ‘ reaps;’ 
1. 24, idem. for ‘ tons’ read Stous;’ p. 558, col. 1, 1.22, for *Y. FY 
read‘ J.R. P;° p. 560, col.2, 1.13 from bottom, for ‘ haye’ read 
* have.” 











TO BOOKSELLERS.—A CAUTION. 

MENTORIAN PRESS, 267, STRAND, LON- 
DON.—Messrs. PINNOCK & MAUNDER consider it their duty to in- 
form the respectable Members of the Bookselling Business through- 
vut the Country, that since their Series of Elementary Works for the 
Instruction of Youth, denominated * PINNOCK’s CATECHISMs’ have 
been honoured with such an unpreeedented share of public appro- 
bation, the most fraudulent and contemptible Piracies and Imita- 
tions of them have been thrust on the notice of the Public, by 

men equally destitute of literary abilities and originality of design. 
The Taabe cannot well fail to remember, that on the 97th of 
July, 1919, Messrs. PINNOCK & MAUNDER found themselves com- 
pelied to apply to the COURT of CHANCERY for its protection 
against the injury they were then sustaining, by several of their 
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Catechisms being pirated, and it was determined in tha 
the artful attempts to evade the law of copy-right by 
transposing certain passages, should not screen the au 
piracy. The Lord Chancellor therefore granted the 
in the most explicit terms :-— 

Extract from the INJUNCTION :—‘* That the defendants be , 
strained from printing, publishing, selling, or exposing to stile, = 
books produced in Court, or any book or work in which the mat : 
of any of the Plaintiffs’ books or works, or any part or parts oe 
of, is or are verbally, or substantially, or in effect, introduced. = 

In the course of the Lord Chancellor’s examination of PINNOCK’s 
CATECHISMS, with the pirated Editious produced in Court aie 
having given them very minute attention, his Lordship te 
pleased to make the following important Observations on the ori , 
nals :—* It appears to me that ADULTS might be greatly benefitel 
by the Instruction these Buoks contain, AS WELL AS THE YOUNGER 
BRANCHES OF SOCIETY.” 

Anxious to avoid the necessity of again resorting to legal mea. 
sures, but determined at the same time to visit such Plagiarists as 
they may hereafter discover, with the punishment due to the of. 
fence, P. and M. most respectfully take this method of cautionins 
the whole Trade not to sell any Work coming within the meanine 
of the foregoing Injunction ; as the sellers of a single Copy one 
equally exposed to the penalties attached to an infringement of the 
Orders of the Court of Chancery, as the individuals who have the 
temerity to commit the piratical act. 
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This day is published, price 4s, boards, corrected and enlarged, the 


Third Edition of 
1. ASHFORD RECTORY ; or, The Spoiled Child 


reformed ; containing a short, Introduction to the Sciences of Ar. 
chitecture and Heraldry ; with a particular Account of the Grecian 
and Roman Games, &c. &c. 
By Mrs. JAMIESON, (late Miss Thurtle,) 
Author of ‘ Histories of France and Spain,’ ‘ Popular Voyages and 
Travels,’ &c. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria Lane; and 

N. Hailes, London Museun, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, by the same Author, 

2. POPULAR VOYAGES and TRAVELS in EUROPE, 12mo., price 9s. 
in boards. 

3. POPULAR VOYAGES and TRAVELS in AstA,‘AFRicA, and AmM- 
RICA, price Qs. boards. 

4. History of FRANCE, 12mo. price 6s. boards 

5. Hisrory of Spain, 12mo. price 8s. 6d. boards. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
This day is published, in one thick Volume, svo. price 16s. boards, 
considerably enlarged, and embellished with a View of the Town 
of Sydney, and a Map, Second Edition, of 


A STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL, and POLI- 
TICAL DESCRIPTION of the Colony of New South Wales, and 
its dependent Settlements on Van Dieman’s Land ; witha particu- 
lar Enumeration of the Advantages which these Colonies offer for 
Emigration, and their superiority in many respects over those pos 
sessed by the United States of America, By W. C. WENT: 
WORTH, Esq.a Native of the Colony. 

Printed for G.and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria Lane. 

Of whom may be had, just published, ; 

2. A STATISTICAL, COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL DESCRIPTION 0! 
VENEZUELA, TRINIDAD, MARGARITA, and ToBaGo ; containing va 
rivus Anecdotes and Observations, illustrative of the past and pre- 
sent State of those interesting Countries; Svo. with a large Map, 
price 15s. boards. 7 
3. AMERICA and the BritisH Cotonigs: an Abstract of all t e 
most useful information relative to the United States of America 
and the British Colonies of Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, od 
South Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land. Exhibiting at one view ya 
comparative advantages and disadvantages each Country —* 
Emigration. By William Kingdom, jun. Second Edition. 
price 10s. 64. boards. 
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LONDON :—Published by J. Limuirp, 355, Strand, gad 
EAST Of Exeter "Change; where advertisements are ae ea 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are ch Yard; 
dressed, Sold also by SOUTER, 73, St. Paul's nr 8 okseb 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; Grapet, Liverpool; and by all we by 
lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Priv 


DayiDson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 
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